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It has been said that Red Fcley is 


the “singinest” man who ever sang a 


cowboy song. Well, after hearing Red 
perform — both in person and on rec- 
ords — you just have to agree with 
this statement 100%. Among the many 
feats accomplished by the former 
Grand Ole Opry star are having three 
of his Decca recordings on the national 
best-seller charts at the same time. 
That’s right — three at once — and 
all were different types of songs, listed 
in four musical categories: Spiritual, 
Country, Pop and Blues. The tunes, of 
course, were “Peace In The Velley,” 
“Don’t Let The Stars Get In Your 
Eyes” and “Midnight.” 

Clyde (C.J.) Foley (Red’s real name) 
was born in Tucumcari, New Mexico, 
in 1914. While he was still in knee 
pants, his folks moved East, settling 
on a farm near Berea, Kentucky. | 

Red took a lively interest in music 
right away, and, by the time he reached 
his seventh birthday, he was picking 
out folk tunes on the guitar. There was 
only one guitar between Red and his 
dad, so when the father wasn’t playing, 
the youngster could always be found 
pickin’ away. During the long even- 
ings, they took turns, and it was in this 
manner that Red learned many of the 
songs that have long endeared him to 
the hearts of music lovers everywhere. 

Red kept up with his music through- 
out grammar and high school — al- 
though not always following the advice 


|| of the music instructor his mother had | 
|| engaged. It seemed that the boy had ~ 
=I definite ideas of his own as to how 

eS cia re a : fae pe a ge 


se 


et 


RED FOLEY 


folk song ought to be sung, At 17. 
entered the Atwater-Kent Singing Cx “ 
test on the stage of the Louis 
Auditorium and came away with 
prize. . pe 
Red attended Georgetown (Ke 
ky) College for one semester on 
sic scholarship, before a WLS ( 
go) talent scout spotted him a 
him on the spot for that stat 
barn dance show. This was 
Three years later, Red mar 
former Eva Overstake, then a 
of the “Little Maids,” who wa 
featured on WLS. The Foleys now 
three daughters: Shirley Lee, Julie 
and Jennie Lou — all of whom 
musically inclined. =), ne 


After five years in Chicago, R 
signed to go into partnership w 
John Lair, Whitey Ford (the “D 
of Paducah”) and Red’s only bro 
Clarence, and organized the Ren 
Valley Show. He returned to Chi 
for a spell, then was offered a 
ring spot on the WSM (Nas 
Grand Ole Opry, which he pro 
accepted. Up until recently, R 
emcee and featured performer 
Prince Albert portion of th 
heard over more than 135 stati 
the NBC Network. * 

A Decca recording artist | 
the “Fabulous Foley” i, 
huge crowds on 
throughout the nat: 
recent waxings | 
and ‘ lessee 


ttyl 
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YOU ALL COME 


(Y’ALL COME) 
By 
ARLIE DUFF 


Bright Country Tempo 


1.When you live in the coun-try, Ev-’ry - bod-y is yourneigh-bor, On 
2. The kin - folks are a - com- in? They're a - com-in’ by the doz-en, __ 
3. Now, Grand-ma’s a - wish-in’? Thattheyd come out to the kitch-en, And 


St eS SS ES Ee eee ee enn een Ee eS ey Ee 
te i oa . 


At 
| 


thing you can Te, only, 
Eat - in’ ev -’ry - thing from soup to Ne: ip taco reste BAU neat 
NetpepetcemedOme thee dishes. es oright> sa <-> -way,—— But 


They all come to see you,_____ And they nev-er leave you, Say-in} 
And right af - ter din - ner, They ain't look-in’ an- y thin-ner___ And 
they all start a - leav-in? Ev-en_ tho’ she’s a - griev-in}__ Well, 


Arr, by Low Hulmy 


Copyright 1953 by Starrite Publishing Co., 2528 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
4 International Copyright Secured. Printed in U.S.A. 
All rights reserved including the right of public performance for profit. 
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CHORUS 


CoME, (Y'all Come) 


WALLALS 


see us when you 


YALL COME to 
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Y’ALL COME to 


see us now and 


Dm? G7 To Verse 


Cdim. 
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Tex Ritter, credited with starting 
the trend of popularity for cowboy 
songs and Western music some years 
ago, today is known as America’s most 
beloved Western star and one of Capi- 
tol’s top-ranking recording artists. Tex 
was among the first of the singing 
cowboys in motion pictures and was 
the first major sagebrush vocalizer on 
radio. He was on the original Lone 
Ranger radio series, both as writer 
and performer, and followed this work 
with a score of other appearances. 


Among the shows on which he per- 
formed were “Death Valley Days,” 
“Tex Ritter’s’ Campfire” and “Cowboy 
Tom’s Roundup.” He also appeared in 
“Green Grow The Lilacs,” a sensation- 
al stage production of the New York 
Theater Guild, co-starring Franchot 
Tone, and several other Western plays. 


From the stage, Tex turned to Holly- 
wood, working four years for Grand 
National; and then for Monogram, 
Columbia and Universal in well over 
50 Western pictures. His first three 
Monogram flickers “Starlight Over 
Texas,’ “Sundown On The Prairie” and 
“Where The Buffalo Roam,” created 
such nation-wide attention, as well as 
huge box office grosses, that film 
execs soon awoke to the fact that. they 
had a potential gold mine on their 
hands. 


Ritter’s list of Capitol records and 
transcriptions includes most of the 
major Western songs, and his records 
have rated first, second and third 
‘place at the same time on the Western 
Hit Parade surveys published by Bill- 
board Magazine. One of his top record- 
ings of recent date was the unforget- 
table “High Noon.” As most of you 


know, it was Tex’s voice that was 
heard in the background of the motion 
picture of the same name. The latest 
Ritter waxing is called “The Red Deck 
Of Cards,” a song that’s currently 
pushing its way up the popularity 
charts. 

Tex was born January 12, 1906 in 
Panola County, Texas, where his father 
raised cotton, corn, peanuts, hogs and 
cattle on land first settled by Tex’s 
great grandfather in 1830. He learned 
to ride, shoot and rope shortly after 


he could walk. From childhood on, his 


TEX 
RITTER 


life had been filled with the colorful 
atmosphere created by the Texas 
ranges. 

At the University of Texas, Tex’s 
early background gave him an advan- 
tage which.soon established him as a 
leading folklore authority. Later he 
toured as a singing lecturer and was 
known as “The Texas Cowboy and his 
Songs.” 

During one of these wandering-min- 
strel-type tours, he reached Chicago 
and enrolled at Northwestern Univer- 
sity to continue his law studies, started 
in Texas. After a year, however, the 
lure of the footlights recaptured him 
and he went on to New York and ra- 


‘Fay Southworth, who 


dio. His strong Texas accent at first 
seemed to be a great handicap for 
stage and radio success, but soon in- 
coming fan mail convinced producers 
that the lanky Texas lad had a unique 
appeal to the public. 

Behind a rather lazy mannerism and 
his famous Texas drawl, Woodward 
Maurice (Tex) Ritter hides a school- 
boy’s energy and puts unbounded en- 
thusiasm into everything he does. He 
has extraordinary physical stamina, 
knows how to handle himself on a 
horse and loves the healthy and invig- 
orating life of the range, the smell of 
pungent smoke from the branding iron 
and the sound of bellowing cattle. He 
could certainly qualify as a top-hand 
on any ranch. 

Over six feet tall, Tex weighs 185 
pounds, has blue eyes and brown hair, 
an ingratiating smile and can roll his 
own cigarettes. He has the patience of 
a mule trainer, the perseverance of a 
bill collector and isn’t easily depressed. 
He enjoys life completely and can talk 
easily — often brilliantly — on_poli- 
tics, music, art and horses. In fact, 
he'll talk on practically any subject 
but himself. Ritter’s hobbies are pros- 
pecting— he owns part interest in sev- 
eral mines — and collecting Americana. 
His collection of cowboy, mountain and 
Negro songs is one of the most exten- 
sive in the country. 

In June, 1941, Tex married Dorothy 
had been his 
leading lady in motion pictures and 
who also knew much of Western. folk- 
lore — since her home town was Pres- 
cott, Arizona. The couple live on a 
ranch near Van Nuys, Calif., which 
they call the “Lazy TNT Ranch.” They 
have one son, Thomas Matthew: Ritter. 
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RELEASE ME 


By 
EDDIE MILLER, DUB WILLIAMS 
and ROBERT YOUNT 


Please RE-—---------LEASE ME, let me 
I have found a new 4 love, 


go. eoeeeeeveeaseeaeoeaeoeoeoeoeveaeveaeveeeeeaeoe oe @ I don't 
dear... eeeeceaevovevneeeeeeeeeeeeeoe7ee2e20280808 And I'l 
BOecece eeeaeervveeneev eevee eeeeeeeeeeeene8 @ af don't 


love you (iq y: beng am mis Paste “MOYPC occcveccccccecccce To 
al Oe ee ee oe ways want her NEAL ec ccccccccscccce Her 
love you ON ew nn nn = 10 T C's o ecoeeoveeeeesese To 


live to-—= ee -~geth-—----er 13 a sin. e@osceee 
lips are warm while yours are COlds. sc cee 
live to-------------geth----—-er is a sin. ceoersveece 


BAAN. ccccccce eeeeoeve eeee 
ZOvecccccvccsccccccscce Oh, 


Copyright 1954 by FOUR STAR SALES CO. 
305 S. Fair Oaks, Pasadena l, Calif. 
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LET ME BE THE ONE 


Words by Music by 
W. S. STEVENSON J. HOBSON 
P. BLEVINS 


one 


as 
z 
E 
b 


2- 


you want to love and call your own} And when you choose your partner, I 


please, LET ME BE THE ONB co cc ccccve 


py 


oice... 0 


IET ME BE THE ONE to sit with you, 

And when you want some lovin’ I'll know just what to do... 
Lots and lots of huggin' and a kiss or two; 

You've gotta LET HE BE THE ONE. 

LET ME BE THE ONE to take you out 

To your fav'rite places; you have no doubt, 

And when the evening's gone with a kiss goodnight, 

Oh please, LET ME BE THE ONE. 


LET ME BE THE ONE to share with you 

All your little pleagures and sorrows; too... 
In all kinds of weather I want to be with you; 
Oh please, LET ME BE THE ONE. 

LET ME BE THE ONE to hold your hand 

When the preacher says, "Do you take this man?” 
All those happy thoughts will be so much fun 
If you'll only LET ME BE THE ONE. 


Copyright 1953 by Four Star Sales Co., 
3505 S. Fair Oaks, Pasadena 1, Calif. 
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Wake Up, Irene 


Moderately 
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But she would 


’ 


rene, Good 


<cT x 


= 


rene’ 


ter what they 
boo boo boo bee 


night? 


And — e - ven Cros 


ay. 


’allnight and d 


pare! 


all their 


tried with 


ry - bod - y 
get 


ev - 
Tried to 


go - in’ 
slum - ber, 


steel gui-tars were 
off to 


sang her 


stayed a - wake while 


guess they fin - ‘lly 


il 


New York, N.Y. 


By arrangement with Brazos Valley Musi¢ Co. 


a 


INC. 


Copyright 1953 by Brazos Valley Music Co. 
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-and 
when she 


to 


fin -’lly went 
oh, my ach - in’ 


But she 


she could’ be 


snore. 


thing can wake I - rene. 
hear that wo-man 
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2 
~ 
a=) 
= 
° 
5 
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And now there’s not 


p her head. 


lly hit the 


ov-ered wu 


in-’ 


long— Wake up, 


slept too 


you 


time to move a - 


or folks will think you're 


Wake up, I - rene, 


I q: 
Me fy 


By BOBBY GREGORY 


Some of the old-timers in the music 
business say that Hillbilly, Folk and 
Western music first got started in the 
following way. It seems that there was 
a baby born in a cabin astraddle the 
Mason-Dixon line, and unlike most ba- 
bies, instead of crying, this baby was 
singing from the first day he was 
born. Of course, you couldn’t under- 
stand the lyrics very well, but this kid 
sure did have melody in his voice, and 
his top notes were as clear as a bell. 
Anyway, they named this singing baby 
Sam, and being that he was born 
astraddle the Mason-Dixon line, his 
nationality was half Hillbilly and half 
Yankee. 

With a banged-up guitar, left behind 
during the Civil War, Sam managed 
to learn to finger the three well-known 
standard chords, C, G7 and F. In the 
beginning; he sang every song in the 
key of C, but by the time he was 12 
years old, he had memorized about a 
hundred songs. He knew them so well 
that he could play “Dixie” on his gui- 
tar and sing “Yankee Doodle” at the 
same time — without missing a beat. 
As he grew up, he grew tall and skinny 
and had some of the features of Uncle 
Sam — so all the neighbors nicknamed 
him “Uncle Sam Junior.” 

Now Sam was brought up near the 
railroad tracks, and the sound of a 
train whistle was music to his ears. He 
could imitate the sound of a freight 
train coming around the bend with his 
strong voice and imitate the rhythm 
of the train wheels on his guitar, As 
those trains would come through his 
village, with strange-looking people 
gazing out the train windows, Sam got 
to wondering where those trains came 
from and where they went to. Sv, one 
day the urge to travel got the best of 
him, and as a coal train stopped at 
the coal tipple to take on water and 
coal, Sam threw his old guitar over 
his shoulder and climbed up on one of 
the cars. He picked a nice hard place 
to sit down and sat there, strumming 
his old guitar and singing his blues 
away. 

After about six hours of rolling 
along, Sam’s stomach reminded him 
that it was about time to eat. It was 
close to sundown, and the train was 
passing a nice big orchard on a hill, 
so Sam piled off of the coal train and 
went over to the orchard and helped 
himself to a few nice big sweet Sou- 
thern apples. Now, from riding in the 
coal car Sam was about as black as 
twe black crows, so he went down to 
a creek and washed his face and hands 
and dried them with his shirt-tail. Be- 
ing that it was starting to get dark, 
and there were no shacks or box-cars 
in sight, Sam went over to the orchard, 

icked out a nice big apple tree and 
lay down to sleep, using his old guitar 


as a pillow. Next morning, after a good 
night’s sleep, he threw his shoe up in 
the tree, and down came his breakfast 
in the form of about ten nice big red 
apples. He ate what he could; then 
jammed his pockets full of apples and 
sat by the railroad tracks, waiting for 
another train to come by. As he sat 
there he began a-strummin’ and a- 
singin’ this song: 


HALLELUJAH, ’M A BUM 

When springtime has come, oh then 
won’t we have fun? 

We will give up our jobs and we’ll go 
on the bum, 

Oh why don’t I work like the other 
men do, 

How the deuce can I work when the 
skies are so blue? 


Chorus 
Hallelujah, I’m a bum, Hallalujah bum 
again, 
Hallelujah, give us a hand-out to re- 
vive us again, 


2nd 

I don’t want no job, and a job don’t 
want me, 

For I may get my little white hands 
all dirty, 

I ride on box cars, and I ride on fast 
mails, 

When it’s cold in the winter, I seep in 
the jails. 


3rd 

I went to a house and I knocked on 
the door, 

And the lady came out, says “You've 
been here before 

And why don’t you work like the other 
men do?” 

How the deuce can I work when there’s 
no work to do? 


Ath 
I passed a saloon and I heard someone 
snore, 
And I saw the bartender asleep on the 
floor, 
I stayed there and drank until I had 


my fill, er 
If he hadn’t woke up, I’d be drinking 
there still. 


5th 
The springtime has come, and I’m just 
out of jail, 
And I ain’t got no money, it all went 
for bail, 
I hopped on a train, and the brakeman 


came by 
And he says “Bo, get off, or I’ll blacken 
your eye.” 


Whoo-eeee! whoo-eeee! Sam perked 


right up when he heard that sound and. 


saw the black smoke curling from the 
smokestake of the oncoming freight. 
Sam threw his old guitar across his 
back again, and as the old freight train 
slowed down on the steep grade, he ran 
along and hopped on an open top gon- 
dola, Then he climbed over into the car, 
and to Sam’s surprise there sat two 
old hobos eating a can of sardines and 
a box of crackers. They offered Sam 
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the empty sardine can, but not being 
quite that hungry, he threw the can 
away, pulled out one of his big red 
apples and started chewing away. Sam 
said to one of the bo’s, “Where you 
from, pal?” The bo shrugged his shoul- 
ders and said “Oh, from everywhere— 
and I’m headed for the same place.” 
Then Sam asked the other bo where he 
was from, and he answered, I’m from 
Circleville, U.S.A., but I never get to 
the end of the circle.” Then he added, 
“What are you doing with that piece 
of furniture strung across your back?” 
Sam answered, “Why, that is my bread 
and butter box. You see, when I get 
good and hungry, I start strummin’ 
on this box and singin’ and that usually 
earns me my bread and butter. After 
strumming his C, G7 and F, back and 
forth, Sam began singing this old song: 


TRAMP TRAMP TRAMP 
He walked up and down the street 
*Til the shoes fell off his feet 
Across the way he spied a lady cooking 


stew, 
And he said, “How do you do, 
May I chop some wood for you?” 
But the lady said, “Now, tramp, you 
better skidoo.” 


Chorus 

Tramp tramp tramp, keep on a 
trampin’, 

There is nothing here for you 

If I catch you ’round again, 

You will wear a ball and chain 

Keep on trampin’, if you knew what's 
good for you. 


2nd 
Across the street a sign he read, 
“Work For Yourself,” so it said 
So he said, “Here is my chance and I 
will try,” 
So he knocked upon the door, 
*Til his knuckles they got sore, 
When the door opened he heard a big 
loud cry. 


3rd 

Down the street he met a cop, 

And that copper made him stop, 

And he said, “When did you blow into 
our town?” 

Then he took him ’fore the Judge, 

But the Judge he said, “Ah fudge, 

He is broke so kindly lead him out of 
town.” 


Sam pleased the two hobos with 
this song, and they offered to try to 
get him a job on the river boats when 
they reached New Orleans, Sam loved 
to sing, and at every town where they 
would get off to grab a bite to eat, 
Sam would start singin’ and strummin’ 
his guitar. The two hobos would start 
dancing, and a small crowd would ga- 
ther around and watch the entertain- 
ment. As a rule the people would toss 
them a few pennies; then they would 
buy a can of beans and a loaf of punk 
(bread to you) and would all share it 
together. 

Soon, they arrived in New Orleans 
and strolled down Canal Street towards 
the river front, where people were un- 
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loading bales of cotton, fruits and 
vegetables from up the river. Gazing 
up at the wheel-house of the “River 
Queen,” they saw a sign which read: 
“Three Men Wanted.” So, the “Three 
Musketeers” strolled up to the cap- 
tain’s quarters and applied for the jobs. 
The two hobos signed on as deck hands, 
while Sam, to protect his lily-white 
hands, took a job as a waiter. (Of 
course, with the idea of getting first 
crack at the boat’s Mulligan Stew). 
The trio made a happy buck working 
on the run between New Orleans and 
Memphis, and in the evening, after 
work hours, they would entertain the 
passengers with Sam’s singing and 
playing and the two hobos’ dancing 
and story-telling. This old river song 
was one of their favorites. 


I CATCH A-PLENTY DA FEESH 
I sail-a da muddy river, 

I catch-a da plenty da feesh, 

I catch-a some-a small-a ones 

And some-a bigg-a like dees, 

The rain come down like thunder, 

The wind blows thru-a my wheesk, 

I catch-a da c and catfish, 

Oh what a wonderful deesh. 


Some time I catch-a da oyster, 
Sometime I catch-a da shrimp, 
Sometime I catch-a da rheumatiz, 
So bad he make-a me limp, 

T make-a da lots o’ money, 

More den I ever weesh, 

I catch-a da carp and catfish, 

Oh what a wonderful deesh. 


Some-a day I quit da feeshin’, 
I catch-a me a wife, 

I settle down on Canal Street 
And live a easy life, 

When I run out of money, 
Then I go catch-a some feesh, 
I catch-a da carp and catfish, 
Oh what a wonderful deesh. 


And being that river fish was served 
twice daily, the waiter singing this 
song was always good for a few en- 
cores and a few good tips. Sam was 
doing good, but he had a burning am- 
bition to see what was further up the 
river beyond Memphis. He had heard 
the passengers telling wild stories 
about the wagon trains heading West 
over the prairies — and being a “mu- 
sic tramp” at heart, Sam quit the 
“River Queen” at Memphis and got a 
job on another boat going up the river 
as far as I}inois. 

Sam always wanted to see what was 
on the other side of that distant hill, 
and when he would get there, he’d want 
to know what was beyond the next 
hill. When he reached Cairo, Illinois, 
there sure enough was a wagon train 
of fine white covered wagons loading 
up with supplies, getting ready to take 
off across the prairies. This sight 
thrilled Sam, and being that the wagon 
trains needed more men than they 
could get, Sam joined them as driver 
of the chuck wagon. With his old gui- 
tar, he would help nahi up the group 
after a long hard dusty day on the 


open prairies. Here is one of the songs 
he would sing: 


DAKOTA LAND 
pisses fe heer the land of the desert 
ea 
Where nothing grows for man to eat, 
’T will pop the corns upon your feet, 
Such feverish heat, it’s hard to beat. 


Chorus 
O Dakota land, old Dakota land, 
As on this fiery soil I stand, 
I look across the open plains 
And wonder why it never rains, 
Till Gabriel blows his trumpet sound 
There'll be no rain to wet the ground. 


2nd 
We've reached the land of hills and 
stones, 
Where plains are strewn with buffalo 


bones, 

O buffalo bones, bleached buffalo 
bones, 

I seem to hear their sighs and moans. 


3rd 
We have no wheat, we have no oats 
We have no corn to feed our goats, 
Our chickens they are very poor 
They beg for crumbs around the door. 


4th 
Our horses they can’t keep the pace, 
Starvation stares them in the face, 
We hope to find beyond those hills 
Water and food on which to fill. 


Although the trip was heart-break- 
ing, with the women and children 
thirsting for water and the animals 
suffering from thirst and the heat, 
things were all right when they reach- 
ed a stream. Sam would make sure that 
all got their fill and that every jug 
and barrel was filled for the next long 
stretch of driving. 

Sometimes the women folks would 
try to talk their husbands into turn- 
ing around and going back, saying 
that they would never be able to cross 
the plains ahead of them. But Sam 
would encourage them to keep on going 
and to follow the golden sun, which 
would guide them across the plains. 
And when Sam would start singing 
some of his humorous songs, they 
would forget about their troubles and 
keep forging Westward. 

en one morning, far across the 
large valley, they sighted a streak of 
dust. At first they didn’t know what 
it was — a prairie whirl-pool or a 
dust storm — but it turned out to be 
a Pony Express rider, riding East to 
tell of the finding of gold in California. 
This good news gave the whole group 
new courage and the will to keep 
plowing West, until they reached the 
gold fields and their hopes for trea- 
sure. Sam strummed his guitar louder 
and sang songs of hope, such as “Cali- 
fornia,” which follows: 


CALIFORNIA 


When formed our band, we are well- 
manned 
To journey afar to the promised land 


The golden ore is rich in store 
On he banks near the Sacramento 
shore. 


Chorus 
Then ho, boys ho, to California we go, 
aoa penty of gold in the world 
™ 


On the banks near the Sacramento 
shore. 


2nd 
Tho’ the trail is very long, 
We will keep singing a song, 
There’s a treasure waiting in store 
On ary banks near the Sacramento 
shore. 


3rd 
The gold is there, almost everywhere, 
We can dig it out with an iron bar, 
But where it is thick, we dig it with 


a pick 
We take out chunks as big as a brick. 


When they reached the Sacramento 
shore, all got busy panning out gold— 
except Sam, who would rather sing 
than pan for gold. So, he got himself 
a job singing in one of the cabarets, 
and the miners would tip him with 
gold nuggets and little sacks of gold 
for singing and playing their favorite 
songs; such as “My Darling Clemen- 
tine,” “Sweet Betsy From Pike” and 
other favorites. He made his fortune 
in a fairly short while — not by dig- 
ging gold — but with his guitar and 
songs. 

So, when you hear some of the real 
old folk songs, think of “Uncle Sam 
Junior.” For, this happy-go-lucky trou- 
badour has been there — whether it 
was in the mountain villages of the 
South, riding on freight trains with 
the hobos, sailing on the Mississippi 
river boats, crossing the prairies on a 
covered wagon train, with the miners 
at their diggin’s, among the lumber- 
jacks getting out logs for their log 
cabins or with the cowboys on the 
range. Wherever folk songs are writ- 
ten about, “Uncle Sam Junior” has 
been there with his trusty guitar, sing- 
ing and playing and apteadine his folk 
music from coast to coast. 

Sam lived back in the days when 
everything had to be done the hard 
way. There were no phonograph rec- 
ords to carry his voice to milliong of 
listeners; nor were there networks of 
radio stations to carry his songs from 
coast to coast, nor movies to carry 
him around the world. But in those 
old songs there still lives the spirit of 
“Uncle. Sam Junior”; for it was he, 
who with just his voice and his guitar, 
lived through some of the most his- 
torical times of the U.S.A. 

Do not confuse “Uncle Sam Junior” 
with our big “Uncle Sam,” who guides 
the lives of 160,000,000 of his children. 
But it was “Uncle Sam Junior” who 
kept the old songs alive, spread them 
from coast to coast and saw to it that 
they were preserved for all future 
generations so that Uncle Sam’s 
160.000,000 and the whole world can 
enjoy these songs today. 


Words and Music by 
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RECITATION ( Music background) 


we eengent | ee 
The wedding bells are ringing in the chapel just over the hill, 
They're ringing for the wedding of my best friend, Bill. 
He'll wed the girl I love and I'd rather die, 
But to live I've got to choose. | - 
I've lost her and I've lost a friend 
But there's one thing I'll never lose, 
And that's the way she says...... ‘(to Chorus ) 


Ds 
In a shy sort of way,I can even hear her now, 
Just like she was here to-day. 

She said she would always love me 

And she would always be good and true. 

Yes, that's the one thing I'll never forget, 
The way she says...... (to Chorus ) 
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Hootchy Kootchy Henry 


( From Hawaii ) 


Tune U 
age E sf Words and Music by 


MITCHELL TOROK 


; 
* 
“ 
7 
4 


Moderato with a lift ( not too slow ) 


Oh, HOOT-CHY KOOT-CHY HEN-RY FROM HA-WAI-I_ He danc-es hoot-chy koot-chy in the 


5 eked ee» seme 


AE SES AG a 
ES EEA” SPEED, OR SL FAS 


On the beach at Wai-ki-ki, a-neath the co-coa-nut-a tree, He does the 


1.2.3. 
[ Bh To Verse Cdim Bb7 " ib 


In old Ha— 
2.1 ldssaetHa = 
hoot - chy koot-chy dance to beat the band, ——__—_ 3. i a A ae band 


Arr, by Lou Halmy 
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NOTE: This song contains copyrighted I 
material and ts exclusively published by The Deck Of Cards . Music composed and 
American Music Inc, Words written and adapted 
by T, Texas Tyler 


During the North Korean campaign a bunch of soldier boys had been on a__ long hike, They arrived in a little 
You see, Sir, when I look at the Ace it reminds me there is but one God, And whenI see the Deuce it re- 
And when I see the Nine I think of the Savior cleansed and nine of the ten didnt 


town called Seoul and the next day being Sunday, several of the boys went to church. After the chaplain read theprayer 
minds me that the Bible 1s divided into two parts, the Old and the New Testaments, And when I see the Trey 
“even thank Him,WhenI see the Ten I think of the ten commandments God handed to Moses on the table of 


li 


the text was taken up, Those of the boys who had prayer books took them out but one boy had only adeck of cards,so he spread them 
I think of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost _____ And when I see the Four] think of the four 
stone, And when I see the , King it reminds me once again there is but one King of Heaven, God Al - 


The sergeant who commanded the boys saw the cards and said “Soldier, put away those cards” After service was 
evangelists who preached the gospel , There were Matthew, Mark Luke and John 
mighty, | And when I see the Queen I think of the blessed Virgin Mary,who is Queen of Heavn And the Jackor Knave 
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over the soldier was taken prisoner and brought before the provost marshal | The marshal said owe eles teal | 


ee Hilo 2 5 And when I see the Five itreminds me of the _ five Wise Virgins who trimmed their lamps.There were ten of them, 
Devil And when I count the number of spots on a deck of cards I find’three hundred and sixty five, 
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man here?” “For playing cards in church, Sir” “And what have you to say for yourself, Son?” “Much, Sir” The soldier re - 
five were wise and were saved, Five were foolishand were shut out,And when Isee theSixit reminds me that insix days Gud 
year. There are fifty two cards, the number of weeks in a year, There are thirteen tricks the number of weeks in as. * 


The marshal said “I hope so for if not Ishall punish you severely” The soldier said’ You see, Sif, EBave been.on S| 


made this great Heaven and Earth, And when I see the Seven it reminds me that on the seventh day God rested, 
quarter. There are four suits, the number of weeks in a month, There are twelve picture cards the number of months 
ina 


days andI had __ neither bible nor prayer book, But I hope to satisfy you, Sir, with the purity of my intentions 
_ And when Tsee the Eight I think of the eight righteous persons God saved when he destroyed this earth, There was Noah, his wife, their 
deck of cards has served me as a Bible , Almanacand 


year, So you see, Sir, my 


— 
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* Count the spots one to ten, the Juck as eleven Qucen as twelve, King as thirteen and the Joker az one, 
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Go Cry Your Heart 
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MINNIE PEARL 


Minnie Pearl is the homespun come- 
dienne of the WSM Grand Ole Opry 
who brings down the house every Sat- 
urday night with her homey patter and 
songs. She was born in Centerville, 
‘Tennessee, which is about fifty miles 
gouthwest of Nashville, in 1912. The 
exact date remains her secret, as part 
of a woman’s prerogative. To be exact 
however, we cannot say that Minnie 
was born these some-odd years ago. 
It was Ophelia Colley who was born 
then. Minnie came along much later, 
ag this story reveals. 

Ophelia lived the normal life of a 
young girl in a small town of a family 
above the average means, She never 
wanted for anything — least of all 
diversion. For she more than made up 
for what the town lacked in playmates 
by her own vivid imagination. 

That imagination turned toward 
“play-acting,” and as years went by, 
toward “acting.” Nothing would do 
but that the Centerville “Katherine 
Cornell” should have serious training 
for the stage. 

The envy of many a young lassie, 
Ophelia went off to Ward-Belmont 
College, a swank girl’s school in Nash- 
ville which attracted sub-debs from 
all over the country. But the Center- 
ville entrant was not so much con- 
cerned with the finishing touches as 
with the dramatic work offered there. 
For five years, she labored to learn 
the technique of the stage. Then, after 
receiving her glossy diploma, back she 
went to Centerville’s security to teach 
youngsters there the fine art of the 
drama (with a long “A”). 


But two years of this found her 
radually getting momentum for the 
ig plunge, which was made in 1934 
when Ophelia joined the Wayne P. 
Sewell Producing Company of Atlanta. 
With the Sewell outfit, she traveled 
all over the South, giving dramatic 
readings and coaching home talent for 
their own productions. 


‘She still yearned for the serious side 
of drama, but fate seemed to conspire 
to turn her toward comedy. There was 
an abundance of native humor to be 
found in these little communities all 
over the South, humor which seemed 
to be begging for expression. Minnie 
lived in the homes of the country-folk 
she was teaching, worked hours on end 
with the whole small township produc- 
ing their own plays. Invariably, she 
learned they were better at their own 
sort of plays than with those of any 
playwright, including Shakespeare. 

If that were the case of the country- 
folk of Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Arkansas — then it 
was doubtless so of Tennesseans... 
of those from Centerville, including 
Ophelia. So, for three years the young 
girl traveled through twenty states of 
the South and Southeast, talking with, 
working with and living with the folks 
in the country areas and small towns. 

Little by little, she picked up bits 
of wit and humor from the natives 
which she incorporated into the charac- 
ter she began building .. . building 
with one idea in mind — presenting it 
on the Grand Ole Opry. 

Minnie Pearl. then, is no one charac- 
ter, but bits of many people Ophelia 


Colley knows very well. So are the 


other characters that appear on the 
Opry with Minnie; all creations glean- 
ed from her extensive travels through 
the rural Southland. And, Grinder’s 
Switch, where Minnie “lives,” is actual- 
ly a place not far from Centerville. 
“Nobody lives there anymore,” Oph- 
elia explained, “so, I thought they 
wouldn’t mind if I moved Minnie in. 
Nobody has complained, and I reckon 
the only one who would is Farmer 
Stephenson, who owns the ground 
where Grinder’s Switch is _ located. 
There used to be a couple of families 
there, but they moved away. It makes 
a nice home for Minnie Pearl.” 
Incidentally, that name is the part 
of two persons who contributed to the 
creation. But, since her debut on the 
Grand Ole Opry, she has heard from 


scores of real, honest-to-goodness Min- 


nie Pearls. 

Speaking of debuts, Minnie was re- 
cently signed to an RCA Victor record- 
ing contract and her first coupling 
was released January 18. One side is 
called “I Wish’t They Would,” written 
by Boudleaux Bryant, who penned 
“Hey Joe” and several other hits, and 
is based on an expression frequently 
used by. Minnie on her stage and radio 
appearances. The other side features a 
favorite topic of discussion of the gal 
from Grinder’s Switch — “Man.” 

Although Minnie is pretty “dumb,” 
no one has complained, for she is too 
real and lovable. Nobody could dislike 
her or take exception to what she says. 
All agree that Minnie Pearl has added 
glory —if not glamour — to the Opry. 
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GIGOLO 


Tune Uke 
GCEA Words and Music by 


Bright Tempo MITCHELL TOROK 


Ad lib. 


mak- in' pco- ple 
lips would nev - er 


laugh. He'd put on his paint and pow-dcr. tho’ his heart was broke in 
bod - y ev - er saw the tears that trick - led down his 


half. He would drownthe peo-ple's sor-rows , as he fro-licked to 
cheek. 2 Out-—- side, he bright-ened ‘up the word, in - side the 


Arr, by Lou Halmy 
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PIG LATIN SERENADE 


By 


WENDELL BYNUM 


Brightly 
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we'll make love, and Pa wont know and Ma 
in love, and now knows and Ma 


the light of the moon 
the old porch 


can swoon, say things that sound 
will ring, i we i 


start off slow and then ex-pand, youll wun- der- stand 
We'll do things that Pa wont know, and 
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wont 
don’t care. 


can 
can 


Ma won't care. a 


SEE Ne 
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THAT AIN’T IN ANY CATALOG 


KAY EVANS 
VERSES FRED STRYKER 
Brightly c 

1. Back on the farm I ; 
Mate} Pa used to say the 
sare 1 al - ways dreamed that | 
Back on the farm I ; 
say the ; 
4 


the 


cat - a “- log had all wed ev - er need So 
3. some - day T would . get a check - ered suit The 
1. thot the world came in a cat - a - log 


roa iat We * < " sm f A ¥ 
A ET ER i eee oes Se ae een, oi 


in’ would 


cou - pon brought us fry - ing pans 
all of us would’ set a spell 


3 ri - fle on page for-ty-four it real-ly was a beaut 
1 cou - pon brought us fry -ing pans_ or go -pher traps. or hogs 
2. all of us would set a_ spell and read and read and read 
3. sent an-oth - er in the fall ’cause that one got too thin 
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4. one day at a car-ni- val a bub-ble danc - er smiled She 
2. when a red-head cir-cus queen came up and kissed my ear I 
3. I fot- got a - bout those things when Isat drink -in’ beer Some 
1. “Zone “day. “at.- a car- ni - val the strong man up and smiled He 
2. when that ci - ty trav-’lin| man came up and kissed my ear I 

3. day while swim-min’ in the lake a life-guard came__in sight I 


1. shook her bub - ble right at me and i ran home plumb 
2. gaye oa yell that all my kin in sev - en statescould~ hear 
3.~cute blonde turned and winked at me and_ said: “Big boy come here’ 


1. showed his man - ly chest to me _ and I ran home _ plumb wild. 
2. gave a yell that all my kin in sev - en states could hear. 
3. yelled for help and tried to drown so he would hold me— tight. 


me MALE 
t 4. The catalog came in the spring and readin’ would begin 
They sent a new one in the fall ’cause that one got too thin 
Then one day in a side-show tent I saw a pair of tights 
And when she shook I made a noise that blew out all the lights 


5. On page eighteen a pretty gal smiled in a bathing suit 
I filled the coupon out and wrote: “Send one of these she’s cute” 
I got an answer and my heart was heavy as a rock 
They sent my money back and said:“That number’s not in stock” 


_ FEMALE 
4. Tused to read the ads and dream of things Id someday own 
Those frilly silky negligees those dresses so hytone 
But when I met a guy named Zeke I settled for much less 
Cause what he did was much more fun than buyin’ a new dress. 


5. On page eighteen a handsome lad smiled in a union suit 
I filled the coupon out and wrote:“Send one of those he’s cute” 
I got an answer and my heart was heavy as a rock 
They sent my money back and said:“That number’s not in stock” 
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The Sovereign State of Virginia, 
which yields to none in the Union as a 
stronghold of mountain-bred folk mu- 
sic, has come up with a new musical 
champion in Mac Wiseman, from the 
foot of White Top Mountain, who holds 
forth on the Old Dominion Barn Dance 
(WRVA, Richmond). 

Oddly, though Virginia’s folk music 
has been well explored by researchers, 
it has developed relatively few widely 
known singers in the popular hillbilly 
idiom. But big, young Mac Wiseman, 
who’s toted a git-box since he was a 
boy, is putting his home state on the 
country-style music map. 

Mac was born and raised on a farm 
eight miles from Waynesboro, and he 
grew up with the old, old songs he 
learned on the farm, in church and 
from itinerant gospel singers. He 
learned to pick out his own accumpani- 
ments on a $4.98 mail-order guitar. 

Later, Mac won a radio amateur con- 
test and managed to get a job on a 
Saturday-night radio show in Harri- 
sonburg, Virginia. Obtaining steady 
work outside the entertainment field, 
he saved his money, touk a course in 
radio announcing and went back to the 
Station to do week- round announcing. 

Since then, Wiseman has won in- 
creasing audiences for he mumc. Be- 
fore coming to the Old Dominion Barn 
Dance, Mac appeared regulariy on the 
“Louisiana Hayride,” the “Tennessee 
Barn Dance” and the “Grand Ole 
Opry.” 

Now recording on the Dot label, 
Mac’s diskings are best sellers and 
juke-box favorites all over the country. 
His current releases include “Waltz 
You Saved For Me,” “Love Letters In 
The Sand,” “Remembering,” “I'd Ra- 
ther Die Young” and “Going Like Wild 


Fire.” 


For the past several months, a pret- 
ty song called “Let Me Be The One” 
has led the pack in the Country-West- 
ern music field. It was recorded on the 
Four-Star label by Hank Locklin, one 
of the newer entrants into the big- 
tune will be up there for a long time. 
time, and, from all indicai... ne 

Let’s now take a look at this talented 
Floridian’s background. 

Hank was born in McClellan, Florida, 
in 1918, and has been singing, writing 
songs and strumming guitar since he 
was ten years old. His radio career 
began immediately following gradua- 
tion from high school in Munson, Flori- 
da, at stations WCOA, Pensacola, and 
WDLP, Panama City — both in the 
’Gator State. Later on he worked at 
some of the larger stations throughout 
the Southland. 

Although he was an extremely popu- 
lar entertainment personality wherever 
he went, his break to gain recognition 
as an artist and songwriter seemed a 
long time coming. But Hank’s rare 
musical talents just couldn’t go unrec- 
ognized forever, and one day he sub- 
mitted samples of his songs to Mr. 
Haroid Way of the sSvuth Cvast 
Amusement Co. of Houston, ‘Lexas. 
Mr. Daily liked Hank’s work and ar- 
ranged a trial record release with the 
Four-Star Kecord Co. of Los Angeles, 
Calif. The tune was “The Same Sweet 
Girl,” which, after a slow start, blos- 
somed into a big seller. 

Following Locklin recordings also 
found quick acceptance throughout the 
country, and with the release of “Let 
Me Be Ihe One,” Hanks popularity 
really zoomed. 

Married since 1938 to the former 
Willa Jean Murphy, Hank is the proud 
father of three fine children: Margaret, 
Maurice and Beth. 


LOCKLIN 


Words and Music by 
BILL MONROE 
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Just about two years ago, a Decca 
recording called “It Wasn’t God Who 
Made Honky Tonk Angels” zoomed to 
the top of most folk music popularity 
charts in record time. The voice on this 
best-selling disc belonged to a pretty 
Nashville, Tennessee, gal named Kitty 
Wells, who has since established her- 
self among the all-time greats in Hill- 
billy music. Today, she is turning out 
many a fine tune for the Decca people, 
in addition to starring on the WSM 
Grand Ole Opry. 

Kitty first saw daylight in the 
Country song capital on August 80, 
1919. As a youngster, she used to lis- 
ten to the fine singing and strumming 
of her railroader dad, Charlie Carey 
Deason. Thus, she learned the truly 
American art of the folk ballad during 
her early childhood. 

In 1987, the young hopeful embarked 
on a career in radio, first appearing on 
WSIX in Nashville. She was warmly 
received by fellow Tennesseans and was 
invited to perform on other stations 
throughout the South, which included 
WNOX, Knoxville, Tenn.; WPTF, Ra- 
leigh, N.C.; and KWKH, Shreveport, 
La. Kitty was featured soloist on the 
Louisiana Hayride for several years 
previous to her return to Nashville. 

As Mrs. Johnnie Wright — who, in- 
cidentally, is the Johnnie of “Johnnie 
and Jack” fame — Kitty is the proud 
mother of two girls and one boy. Al- 
though she spends a good deal of her 
time doing personal appearances and 
radio shows, she is a mother first — 
and an entertainer second. 

Kitty Stands 5’7”, weighs 187 Ibs., 
has black hair, brown eyes and a sin- 
cere, melodic singing style. Listed 
among her outstanding Decca re- 
cordings are “I Don’t Claim To Be An 
Angel,” “The Life They Live In Songs” 
and her latest effort, “Release Me.” 
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Although many folks think that gla- 
mour girls are found only in the popu- 
lar music world, a second glance at the 


roster of Grand Ole Opry stars should — 


certainly disprove that belief. For, a 
certain young lady named Goldie Hill 
has added much feminine charm and 
appeal to the pickin’ and singin’ trade, 
and, if a popularity poll were taken 
of the top gal Country-Western art- 
ists, she would most likely walk off 
with first prize. 

Born in Karnes City, Texas, in 1933, 
Goldie is the baby of the Hill family 
— a group boasting four children — 
three boys and a girl. She led a rather 
ordinary life, until one day in July of 
1952, when she and her mom went to 
Nashville, Tenn., to attend a recording 
session of her brother Tommy, then 
an up-and-coming Decca artist. It 
seems that, during a lull, Goldie picked 
up a guitar and began to strum and 
sing a little. But the beauteous Texas 
gal never got a chance to finish the 
number, as Decca’s Paul Cohen hap- 
pened to hear her and signed her to 
a contract almost on the spot. 

Goldie, who had shown musical lean- 
ings since early childhood, did occa- 
sional dates with her brothers, but it 
wasn’t until Webb Pierce heard her in 
San Antone that she decided to take 
her singing seriously. 

Since that time, Goldie Hill has 
been among Decca’s outstanding sales 
attractions, having waxed such favor- 
ites as “I Let The Stars Get In My 
Eyes” and her latest, “I’m Yesterday’s 
Girl.” Before coming to Nashville, 
Tenn., and WSM, she was featured on 
the KWKH (Shreveport, La.) Louisi- 
ana Hayride. 

On the personal side, Goldie stands a 
lovely 5’4”, weighs around 129 pounds, 
has blue eyes and light ' acn 


